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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manuf. e of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 





WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,’’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MarrtiaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
jeave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), iving only such bers as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism Itiply, it is obvi that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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CHRISTIAN MEDIUMSHIP. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N., given twenty years ago. 
VERY believer in Christ may claim to be 
a “medium.” ‘The main fact in a 
Christian’s experience is identical with what is 
claimed by the rapping mediums ; that is to 
say, his spirit is in communication with spirits 
from the other world. And instead of this 
main fact of Christian experience being low- 
ered in any degree by a comparison with the 
facts that the rapping believers deal with, it 
is raised immeasurably above them. 


The simple truth is, that there are, as we 
are taught by the modern “ mediums ”’ them- 
selves, a great variety of spirits, and all man- 
ner of states, classes and heavens in the spirit- 
ual world; and the only course of wisdom and 
safety is, for every one to inquire which of all 
the principalities and spiritual powers that we 
may be put in communication with, is the 
highest and best? 

This distinction must be given to (Fesus 
Christ. He is the superior spirit in the un- 
seen world, as even the spiritualists themselves 
will not deny. ‘There is a focus of central 
life and truth in that world, which is “ far 
above all heavens,” and which communicates 
with all heavens, so far as there is any truth 


in them ; and that focus is Jesus Christ and. 


the resurrection church. It is in that sphere 
that the human nature touches the divine; 
and there is the throne of God. Faith in the 
gospel brings us under the influences of 
Christ’s spirit; we come into communication 
with him, and are instructed by him ; in short 
we are made his “ mediums ;” and that is a 
higher claim than any that the rapping medi- 
ums make. 

It is true that Christ adopts a very different 
method of communication from that of the 
rapping spirits, but the difference is greatly 
in his favor. He evidently prefers to deal 
with the immer parts of men, operating on 
their hearts, communicating life, and proceed- 
ing regularly from the inward parts outward. 
He puts his Spirit into men’s hearts, and leav- 
ens them with his character, conforming them 
to himself. He molds, assimilates and digests 
them into himself. He chooses this interior 
method of dealing with his mediums ; while 
the external circle of spirits choose to deal 
with men in physical ways, by rapping, and 
other operations on their bodily sensations, 
using their corporeal powers in the way of 
writing, or in communications by word of 
mouth. 

Such was really the character of most of the 
communications between heaven and earth, un- 
der the Jewish dispensation. Indeed, the 
chief distinction between the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations is, that under the former, 
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communications with God were of the external 
kind, wonderful and miraculous, addressing 
themselves to the senses, exciting marvelous- 
ness, etc.; while the powers of the Christian 
dispensation operated principally on character, 
entering into the innermost recesses of the 
spirit, and renewing the hearts and minds of 
men. So that the rappings, (including under 
this term all external and marvelous methods 
of communication,) even the best of them, 
supposing them to proceed from God and the 
angels, being only external communications, 
are therefore only on a level with the mani- 
festations under Judaism, and in every sense 
inferior to the manifestations under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. For a single example, look 
at the state of things on the day of Pentecost. 
There you see an integral exhibition of the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, including the ex- 
ternal signs of the Jewish, and the internal 
signs of the Christian dispensation. On the 
one hand, there were prophesyings, speaking 
with tongues, healing manifestations, etc., great- 
erand more wonderful than those reported 
among the rappers; and, on the other hand, 
there was, so to speak, a solution and fusion of 
hearts, so that no man said that aught of the 
things he possessed was his own, but they had 
all things common, and ate their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God! 
This phenomenon does not strike one at first 
as so positively supernatural as the gift of 
tongues and healing; and yet, looking closely 
at the matter, you will observe that that was 
the main miracle wrought on the occasion 
—the making of men new creatures, cleansing 
them from all selfishness. ‘That was the power 
of the Christian dispensation, in distinction 
from the Jewish. But no such phenomenon is 
seen among the followers of the rappings, 
and they do not claim, so far as we know, that 
the influences they are under seriously change 
their characters. 


So, whether we look at the forms in which 
these manifestations of the rappings come, 
or the sources from which they come, they fall 
entirely short of the phenomena which we be- 
lieve properly belong to Christian experience. 
The simple relation of a believer sto Christ 
puts him in communication with a better and 
more central power in the heavenly world, and 
attracts upon him influences that operate more 
beneficially and more profoundly on his char- 
acter. 

To be mediums on this better plan, is to be 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, and to be in 
communication with heaven. It is the con- 
summation which all Christians have been 
praying for, and toward which all religious ex- 
perience tends. It is the blessing of the New 
Covenant, promised to the last days, in the 
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saying, “They shall not teach every man his 
neighbor, saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
know me, from the least unto the greatest.” 


MODES OF SUCCESS. 





(Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 


CCORDING to our favorite method of 
treating subjects under the form of du- 
alities, let us propose a pair of couplets and 
see what is to be made of them. Thus: 
INTERNAL, EXTERNAL, 
To which duality of descriptive terms we sup- 
ply the opposite-meaning nouns, 
Success, DEFEAT. 
if now we combine these two dualities to 
form a compound doublet, we find the words 
susceptible of a four-fold permutation. That 
is, the combination may take either of the four 
following forms: 
1. Internal Success and External Defeat. 
2. Internal Defeat and External Success. 
3. Internal Defeat and External Defeat. 
4. Internal Success and External Success. 


The formula thus produced furnishes, we 
think, a classification of all human experience. 
Every man’s luck comes under one or the other 
of these four heads. 


Thus, a man may enjoy constant internal 
success conjoined with external limitation and 
impediment. This must be for a time the 
consciousness of all who are inspired to strive 
after great and unattained objects. The na- 
tional liberators, like Alfred and Tell and 
Washington, were educated by defeat. The 
great inventors, like Watt and Stephenson and 
Howe, throve in spite of disappointment. 
The great Christians like Paul say, “ Though 
the outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day.” Inward success con- 
sists of ever-increasing fellowship with God, 
and nearness to the truth of things, and pro- 
gress in this direction may co-exist with, and 
be favored by, external hardship. “I would 
rather be right than be President,” said a pub- 
lic man. “My life has been one of constant 
obstruction without, but constant victory with- 
in,” said J. H. Noyes. 


Of the next class—those who “gain the 
whole world and lose their own souls’”—socie- 
ty has many examples. All those who get 
rich in selfish and destructive ways, suffer, in 
the midst of their grandeur, a terrible inward 
defeat. So of those who acquire political 
fame and power at the expense of principle. 
It is not for us to judge in the place of God, 
but if a man’s testimony may be taken con- 
cerning himself, the late Gerard Hallock, who 
was long the editor of a powerful city journal, 
was a noted example of inward deterioration 
in the midst of success. An illustration of 
this class was the man referred to in the com- 
mon proverb, who won an elephant in a lottery. 
And not different in effect was the case of the 
soldier who boasted of his success in a skir- 
mish, “Halloo! Tom, I have got a prisoner.” 
“Bring him along.” “But he won’t come.” 
“Well, come without him then.” ‘ He won’t 
let me !” 


Of the next class—those who suffer both in- 
ward and outward disaster—it might not per- 





haps be allowable to cite as examples such 

names as Aaron Burr and Jefferson Davis; 

but the cases of Haman and Benedict Arnold, 

offer themselves as types which none will dis- 

pute. All thorough criminals and detected 

villains come to this at last. It should be ob- 

served that what is within tends ever to out- 

ward embodiment ; and hence that defeat es- 

tablished in the spirit, goes on to complete it- 

self, sooner or later, in a total discomfiture. 

So the appearance of outward success accom- 

panying wickedness, is deceptive and has but 

short continuance. David sets forth the fact 

most impressively in his song: 

“ T was envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosper- 
ity of the wicked. 

For there are no bands in their death: but their strength 
is firm. 

‘They are not in trouble as other men ; neither are they 
plagued like other men. 

Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain ; 
violence covereth them as a garment. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness : they have more than 
heart could wish. 

They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning op- 
pression : they speak loftily. 

They set their mouth against the heavens, and their 
tongue walketh through the earth. 

Therefore his people return hither ; and waters of a full 
cup are wrung out to them. 

And they say, How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High ? 

Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the 
world ; they increase in riches. 

Verily, I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency. 

For all the day long have I been plagued, and chastened 
every morning. 

If I say, I will speak thus: behold, I should offend 
against the generation of thy children. 

When I thought to know this, it was too painful for 
me ; 

Until I went into the sanctuary of God; then under- 
stood I their end. 

Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: thou 
castedst them down into destruction. 

How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment ! 
they are utterly consumed with terrors. 

As a dream when one awaketh ; so, O Lord, whe: thou 
awakedst, thou shalt despise their image.” 


Finally, that there is a class of those who 
are thoroughly successful, both in the inward 
and the outward sphere, heaven, with its pure 
and glorified martyrs, its crowned kings and 
priests, is the sufficient proof. 


In view of this classification of the different 
kinds of success, a wise man will have no hesi- 
tation in choosing the inward article as that 
to be sought first. Outward reverses even will 
be welcome to him, so long as they promote 
his soul’s success, by drawing him nearer to 
the mind of God. He will not desire, nay, 
he will pray earnestly against, outward pros- 
perity, on any other condition than that it shall 
react favorably on his spiritual state. And 
thus when external prosperity comes to kim, 
as come it will at last, it will be but the ex- 
pression and complete investiture of what is 
more beautiful within. 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 





VIII. 
EW HAVEN Perfectionism as defined 
in our last chapter, was believed by 
many to have been the legitimate result of the 
revivals. Those who had taken an interest in 





the “great awakening” had no doubt but that 
it was in answer to their prayers that God 
would “save his people from their sins, and 
that his will should be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven.” Still, the new faith had 
but few friends who dared to confess it before 
the world. Opposers there were many. Among 
the adherents to the unpopular cause were 
Mrs. Gray and hermother. The female prayer- 
meeting which they attended, no longer ex- 
hibited that spirit of unity and co-operation 
that had always characterized its proceedings. 
These two women, with a few others, were 
virtually excommunicated ; their presence was 
no longer desired. “The spirit that would 
exterminate heresy by the sword is not yet 
dead,” said Mrs. Steele to a friend, when she 
learned that persecution had followed her 
daughter from the sanctuary to the school 
where she earned her daily bread. 

In those days the religious part of society 
had much more influence over the municipal 
affairs of the city than at present, particularly 
in the management of the public schools. And 
when it became known that Mrs. Gray advo- 
cated “ Perfectionism,” and was herself a be- 
liever in it, it was enough. No further delay 
for action was necessary. Up to this time 
Mrs. Gray had had the reputation of being an 
excellent teacher, giving entire satisfaction to 
the patrons of the school. But now that she 
had become a “ Perfectionist” they feared she 
would teach her pernicious doctrines to her 
pupils. The committee for hiring teachers 
was instructed not to re-engage Mrs. Gray after 
the expiration of her term. The gentleman 
on whom the painful duty devolved of discharg- 
ing her, was a kind-hearted man, possessing too 
much honesty to equivocate when Mrs. Gray 
confronted him with the question, “ Am I re- 
jected, Mr. Gorham, entirely on the ground of 
having embraced views that are regarded by 
the church as heretical ?” He answered in the 
affirmative. She replied, “I thank you, sir, 
most sincerely for telling me the truth about it, . 
for I can cheerfully submit to whatever circum- 
stances God arranges for me.” 


It is not strange that church members of thir- 
ty-five years ago were nearly terrified out of 
their senses at the thought of being stigmatized 
as “Perfectionists,” when such influential minis- 
ters and editors as Joshua Leavitt could write: 
“Tn its extreme form, it ( Perfectionism) is said 
to be very gross. The adherents are represen- 
ted as maintaining that the moral law is abroga- 
ted as a rule of duty; that a believer does not 
violate any law, nor commit any sin ; otherwise 
he is no believer. That the Holy Spirit dwells 
in all believers, so as to direct all their acts; 
that Christ, coming in the flesh, is come in 
them and is acting in them literally ” A leading 
Methodist paper also joined in the chorus: 
“ Be it remembered that the senseless and blas- 
phemous dogma of sinless perfection has always 
been repudiated and reprobated by the Metho- 
dists and has only found favor among the Pres- 
byterian brethren of New Haven and else- 
where.” 

Dissatisfied with the standard of religion in 
the churches, and more so with her own attain- 
ments, Mrs. Gray read the Perfectionist writings 
with the deepest interest. Neither the threats 
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of excommunication nor the bad odor of Per- 
fectionism had any effect in deterring her from 
seeking the truth on a forbidden subject. Often 
while walking the streets would she repeat to 
herself the verse, 

“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 

I will not—lI will not desert to his foes : 

That soul—though all hell should endeavor to 

shake— 

I’ll never—no never,—o never, forsake!” 

And while reading, and meditating, and 
standing firmly on the ground she had thus far 
gained, the truth came to her that she needed 
something more than a single conversion. Her 
conversion under Mr. Finney had not saved 
her from sin and self-condemnation. Her 
temptations and trials were very great. The 
separation from her husband and children still 
caused her much suffering. The question, too, 
would arise, again and again, “Could I have 
taken a wiser course than I did?” “Gladly 
would I have laid down my own life,” said she 
to a friend, “could I have saved my husband.” 
In order to remove everything from his pathway 
to repentance, Mrs. Gray wrote him a long 
letter asking his forgiveness in all things where- 
in she thought she had offended, begging of 
him not to look at her short-comings, but to 
look to Christ and the sacrifices He had made 
to save his soul. But no reply came from him. 
Instead, he cowardly and meanly added insult 
to injury by falsely affirming before the court 
that his wife had deserted him for other men. 
And then, through perjured witnesses, he ob- 
tained a divorce and married again, carefully 
keeping the knowledge of his proceedings 
from Mrs. Gray. 

In the mean time Mrs. Gray became more 
and more absorbed in the study of the Perfection- 
ist writings. In them she discovered that 
what Mr. Finney and the new-measure school 
called a conversion was nothing more than the 
beginning of one, a change of mind on the 
part of the sinner. Believing with all her 
heart that the Perfectionists had got hold of 
new and important truths, she thought of her 
old pastor and resolved to call on him at a 
venture, not knowing what kind of treatment 
she would receive at his hands. In regard 
to the new faith he was non-committal and 
warned the anxious inquirer against delusions, 
heresies, and fanaticism. She got very little 
help from Mr. Finney, but left him so depress- 
ed in spirits that life seemed quite insupport- 
able. Soon after that interview she had an 
experience which she has described in her own 
graphic way: 

“T returned here after my call on Mr. Finney 
in an agony of despair. My hope that I was 
a Christian had been taken from me by reading 
the “ Perfectionist ;’ it seemed as though the 
flood-gates of hell were opened, and tempta- 
tions to the most repulsive wickedness over- 
whelmed me. Friends had forsaken me, 
Christ had turned me away as unworthy of his 
presence, and I seemed to be shut up in the 
bottomless pit among the damned. Recover- 
ing from the terror that had at first seized me, 
I yielded to an impression that I richly deserved 
all this for the sin of unbelief. No other sin 
seemed half so horrible. I felt that God had 
done all that he could, in giving up his Son to 
die an ignominious death that I might live. To 





the taunts of demons and vile spirits, saying, 
‘Where is your Christ now? Why don’t he 
come to deliver you? Do you believe in him 
still?’ My soulreplied, ‘I do believe in him 
still, and ever shall.’ During this time I was 
on my bed, and, according to my mother’s tes- 
timony, apparently unconscious. She was 
alarmed about me, but had no liberty to go for 
any one, or to attempt to awaken me. The 
first sign of returning life, she said, was my 
uttering these words, ‘ There, I have it now, it 
is faith that I want, not my faith, but the faith 
of Jesus Christ.’” 

How the good providence of God helped 
her to find that precious gift, will be related 
in our next. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 





VIII. 
ITHIN a few miles of the O. C., in the 
quiet village of D——, is a factory where the 


common cylinder or sheet window-glass is made. 
Glass-blowing is, in consequence, one of the 
“sights” of the neighborhood, and the factory is 
quite a place of resort, especially for sleighing par- 
ties. Occasionally a load of our own folks pay it 
a visit. Some one who went there last winter was 
so much interested in what was to be seen as to 
make some notes. These notes have come into 
our possession, and as we always prefer informal 
descriptions of such things we will append them: 

“A visit to the glass-factory when they were 
blowing had long been desired by me, and I was 
much pleased on receiving an invitation from L. 
to accompany a party that were going there the 
next evening. But one drawback to the anticipa- 
ted jaunt presented itself. It involved a sleigh- 
ride, of fully ten miles, on what promised to be a 
decidedly cool evening. Now, personally, this 
mode of traveling is not a favorite one with me, be- 
ing usually more productive of cold hands and feet 
than of pleasure; but in consideration of the end 
in view I was fain to lay aside my fears and 
boldly join the enterprise.. The time set for 
starting, was 8 o’clock P. M., but we were un- 
avoidably delayed till nearly nine. At last we 
were off-—two sleigh-loads. The evening though 
cold, was clear and still. The sleighing was excel- 
lent; our horses fleet; the night air crisp and 
bracing. Overhead the starry constellations, many 
and familiar, looked kindly down on us,—Orion 
with his glittering belt, Perseus, Cassiopeia’s 
Chair, and most brilliant of all, the Great Bear 
completing his majestic sweep around the pole. 
On arriving at O—— we left H. who was going to 
New York. Another mile and a-half and we had 
arrived at our destination. There was no one to 
be seen, but we soon found our way to the door of 
the furnace-room. Opening this, a novel spectacle 
presented itself. In the midst of a vast and dingy 
apartment, fitfully lighted by roaring flames, stood 
the furnace, a huge structure of brick. On two 
sides of it a series of openings, ‘the working- 
holes,’ gave vent to angry flames, and allowed a 
glimpse into the sea of fire within. Ranged along 
on narrow platforms level with, and immediately in 
front of, the ‘ working-holes,’ were the glass-blow- 
ers all at work. We were courteously shown toa 
raised platform at one end of the room which com- 
manded an excellent view of the scene. There 
were perhaps eight or ten men busily blowing on 
one side of the furnace, and as many more on the 
other. Two men worked at each hole, apparently 
spelling one another. The ‘ blower’s’ field of op- 
eration was confined to a wide plank not more 
than twelve feet long, and raised, as were the 
‘working-holes,’ to a considerable hight above 
the floor., Immediately below the ‘blowers,’ was 





a pit, the object of which will appear as we proceed. 
The workman, pipe in hand and protected by a 
mask, walks boldly up to the ‘ working-hole,’ 
thrusts in his pipe, and after a few dextrous manipu- 
lations draws forth a red-hot ball. Applying his 
mouth to the other end of the pipe, the fiery ball 
swells visibly. It is then placed in the ‘ marver,’ 
an iron block used for shaping the mass. Here it 
is kept turning, the workman all the time blowing. 
It soon becomes considerably elongated by this 
process, and removed from the ‘ marver,’ it is alter- 
nately blown and swung like some giant pendulum 
in the pit below, which serves to still further in- 
crease its length. By this time the mass has as- 
sumed the final form, that of a large cylinder, and 
only lacks in length. But continuous manipula- 
tion has somewhat cooled the glass, and it is now 
re-heated by insertion for a few moments in the 
‘working-hole.’ This accomplished, it is again 
blown and swung in the pit below. Then the same 
round of processes is repeated. At length, a fin- 
ished cylinder, it is carried to the platform where we 
stand, and laid at our feet. Here is the nonde- 
script ball of ten minutes ago transformed into a 
glistening, transparent tube five feet long and a 
foot or more in diameter. Truly a miracle of art! 

“We lingered here sometime, watching the skill- 
ful maneuvers of the workmen. But even the 
practiced blower sometimes fails. While we were 
there one man made an undoubted fizzle of his 
cylinder, and the thing was carried off amid sun- 
dry encouraging remarks from his fellows. These 
blowers, by the way, though active and energetic, 
seemed to us as a class somewhat pale and worn. 
How can it be otherwise? This scorching heat, 
this turning of night into day—for when the glass 
is ready the blower must be on hand be the time 
midnight or midday—must tell, slowly but surely, 
on the strongest constitution. 

“ We next visited the ‘flattening-oven.’ Here 
the cylinders are converted into sheets. The pro- 
cess is this: the cylinder as finished by the blower 
is cut longitudinally and then introduced, gradually 
that it may get accustomed to the fierce heat, into 
the interior of the oven, where it rests upon a re- 
volving table of special construction. Here it 
soon collapses, and the flattening process is com- 
pleted by the workman, who, equipped with a sort 
of long handled flat-iron made of wood, rubs it 
down smooth as one would iron a shirt. The 
crystal sheet is then lifted with a pair of mammoth 
tongs onto a truck or car, where it cools slowly. 
It then goes to the cutting-room. In our curiosity 
to see the flattening process we crowded around 
the oven door, not entirely mindful perhaps of the 
liabilities of the situation. Soon we became con- 
scious of that peculiar odor which arises from 
scorched cloth, and upon investigation A. discov- 
ered that even woolen clothing could not with 
impunity be brought in contact with a red-hot 
poker. 

“Further on was the cutting-room. Here busy 
hands slice up the large sheets, with the aid of a 
diamond, into panes of various sizes. The glass 
is then sorted into four different brands, ‘ Crown,’ 
‘Crystal,’ ‘Cylinder’ and ‘Canal,’ ,and packed 
for market. Cheap and unlimited means of trans- 
portation is furnished the Company by the Erie 
Canal which runs directly past their doors. 

“Retracing our steps we spent some moments 
around a cozy fire in the Company’s office. Im- 
mediately adjoining the office is a store kept by the 
firm, where the operatives and their families are 
furnished goods at cost. 

“Our ride home was enlivened by one of those 
occurrences, which so frequently diversify sleigh- 
ing parties, to wit, a tip-over. But no harm was 
done, and can any sleigh-ride be considered com- 
plete without one of these merry mixtures ?”’ 

This concludes our sketches on ‘‘ Glass and 
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Glass-Making.” We make but little claim to origi- 
nality in their preparation, having obtained the 
most of our material from various Cyclopedias. 
We are also indebted to a paper in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Our work has been mainly one of selection 
and arrangement. If in the information we have 
collected, our readers have found some new facts— 
facts which to many of them perhaps would have 
otherwise been inaccessible—our object will have 
been fully attained. v. 


HUMILITY. 





BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade, where all things rest ; 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


When Mary chose “ the better part,” 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet : 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 
The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends : 
The weight of glory bows him down 
Then most when most his soul ascends : 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worbden, EDITOR. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1873. 
It won’t do to think of the world as an ever- 
lasting pic-nic and pleasure-party. If you do you 
will get yourself into a tight place by and by. The 
better way is to think of it as a sort of infirmary 
where, under the providence of God, we are taking 
treatment—criticism—for one thing or another 
The least we can do is to keep pretty whist and not 
quarrel with the Doctor. A. B. 


THE REAL AND THE UNREAL. 


HE interior world is sometimes called the 

shadow-land ; but to a true conception it is 
neither shadowy nor unreal. That the outward 
world is not the only reality, is but a part of the 
universe, is the teaching of every one’s conscious- 
ness. Andinthe philosophy of Paul it is rank- 
ed as but an interior part: “we look not,” says 
he, “at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” To the outward eye and the material- 
istic conception, the inner world seems unsubstan- 
tial and vague ; and yet the consciousness comes 
ever-returning that such a world exists. Who has 
not had at times a perception, transient perhaps, 
yet vivid, of an interior universe opening inward 
from the central point of the heart? Who has not 
stood on the threshold and gazed into a world lu- 
minous with a mellower light than that of the sun, a 
realm of truth and beauty and unspeakable harmo- 
ny, where the soul, unconscious of evil, is subdued 
with the deepest joy at mere existence? And was 
it an illusion, and of such stuff as dreams are made, 
or is the outward world an illusion and a sham? 
One thing is certain, the outward zs temporal, and 
its fashion passeth away ; its “cloud-capped towers 
and gorgeous palaces” dissolve, and what men 
would believe eternal, melts at the touch of time 





and changes with the passing year. And we be- 
lieve that the realm of the real lies toward the in- 
terior, and that the outward that seems so substan- 
tial, is real only where it touches the interior. 

Man stands at the confluence of two vast worlds. 
On the one hand is the outward, stretching far 
away from him till it fades into the inane ; on the 
other are the convergent lines of life and spir- 
itual space leading to God. The center of all 
life and good is God—the reality of all realities, 
the essence of all that is substantial. And in 
proportion as we approach the interior, we touch 
and drink in life and find truth and solidity. The 
lines of life converge and meet in God ; the lines 
of death diverge and recede from him. 


To all things there is an interior and an exterior 
—essence or soul, and surface, form, outward visi- 
bility—spirit and letter. And to all pertains the 
language of Christ ; “ The letter killeth, but the spir- 
it giveth life ;” that is, if we deal with the exterior, 
the surface or form of things, we find but shadow 
and deception. The surface of things, in conse- 
quence of its contact with evil, is dead ; and in 
proportion as we come into connection with it, and 
seek happiness from it, we lose sympathy and unity 
with the world of life—with God and the heavenly 
hosts ; and only as we turn to the interior vitality 
of things, do we find the central good—happiness 
and health for soul and body. And all the strug- 
gling of the soul after rest—the longing for some 
immortal aliment—the weary disgust with which 
the soul returns from its outward search to the 
work of central inquiry, are instincts inviting us to 
the “better land” of interior life and reality. These 
yearnings were not given to mock and torture us ; 
they must be the tokens of an accessible reality. 


Our own interior, the soul-center of our being, 
is all that we are—it is the substance that 
makes us realities. And the only things that do us 
any good, are those that enter into us and touch our 
interior life. Christ said to his disciples, “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life ;” and it was because they touched the core and 
soul of their being, that they were so. Such words 
have a soul zz them ; and it is this soul which con- 
veys to us their real effect. The simple word will 
do us no good: it excites expectations that will 
never be fulfilled ; it gives a show of truth, but the 
apparent benefit turns out to be chaff. And again 
we repeat, this principle, that the letter is dead but 
the spirit is life, can be applied not only to the Bible 
and to language, but to the whole circle of exist- 
ence ; all things have these two sides to them, let- 
ter and spirit, interior and exterior; in all trans- 
actions there is letter and spirit: and from all facts 
and events, both great and small, we get benefit or 
disappointment according as the view we take of 
them is exterior or interior. Viewed from the 
outside, they may appear dead and meaningless, 
but looked at from the interior point of view, every 
event will be found to be full of mzaning and 
life. 

God is the source of all good, knowledge, truth, 
beauty and enjoyment, and in him these things 
are only to be found. But God isa spirit, and 
those that seek him must seek him in spirit and in 
truth. He dwells in the interior of things, and is 
not to be found in the outward and inane. And 
if in our search after truth, beauty and enjoyment, 
we stop in the outside, the crust, and take up with 
the “fleeting show” of the sensuous world, we 
shall inevitably be disappointed and find cheats 
and not realities. 

And in this great interior where God and Christ 
are, is all that is of worth in the universe. There 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
The instances of individual genius which have 
surprised the world from time to time with produc- 
tions of imperishable beauty in poetry, music, and 





the creative arts, are but so many jets bursting up 
through the crust of superficial life from the interior 
heaven of harmony. We wonder at the results pro- 
duced—attribute them to the fortunate possession 
of genius, and seek to know no more: when the 
truth is, there is a door in our own hearts through 
which we may enter into that wide world of beauty, 
of which the highest productions of genius are 
only specimens and reminders. And that is the 
resurrection world and realm of life. There is where 
Christ and the Primitive church, the angels and 
the hosts of heaven are ; it is the home of all the 
beloved of God. ti. 2. 

A great many people think they are in love when, 
in fact, they are only hungry to feed on somebody. 
That is the true (?) love that does n’t run smooth. 
What we all need to pray for is something that 
will salt our salt, and sweeten our sugar, and put 
love into love. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Sowing wheat, digging Early Roses, gathering 
wind-fall apples and pears, picking green corn and 
tomatoes—these are the things that busy the out- 
door workers just at present. 


—Cool mornings and evenings now, with a mel- 
lowing, ripening influence in the penetrating warmth 
of mid-day. Crickets are singing, the maples and 
ivy are showing their first dashes of red, and the 
grapes are purpling royally. 


—The fruit-packers are canning corn and toma- 
toes this week, and bottling pears and plums. 
This business is so systematized and goes on sp 
quietly that only those immediately connected with 
it realize that anything is doing at the fruit-house. 


—Notwithstanding the fire-blight has again made 
its appearance in the pear orchards, as mentioned 
a tew weeks since, the yield of this satisfying fruit 
is very abundant. To see the trees so heavily 
freighted that the slender limbs are borne nearly to 
the ground, their graceful pendants flushed by the 
ardor of king Sol, is truly a melting sight. 


—This is a famous year for butternuts, every 
tree on the farm bearing to its utmost capacity. 
These fine afternoons 

“*When young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday ” 
perhaps they cannot spend an hour more pleasantly 
than by seeking the shade of one of these trees, 
there to gather and crack the white-meated nuts. 
You may return with stained fingers, and lips a 
little tinged, but ’tis nothing compared with the 
pleasure to be had on the occasion. 


—Our flower-garden is now at the hight of 
autumnal beauty. It is all aglow with balsams, 
calliopsis, amaranths and nasturtions ; blazing in 
zinnias, dahlias, celosia and scarlet geraniums ; 
while above all tower the giant sunflowers burning 
down upon us. Mr. B., the florist, is quite an en- 
thusiast, but it requires deeper knowledge than that 
of a novice to appreciate the improvement he has 
made in some varieties of flowers. The petunias, 
under his skillful hand, are brought to great perfec- 
tion. 

—Our dyer formerly had so much trouble to 
find in market a satisfactory article of Nitrate of 
Iron, used as a mordant in dyeing, that we have 
recently commenced the manufacture of it our- 
selves. The careful training of one of our young 
men, Mr. C. A. Burt, under Prof. Johnson in the 
laboratory of the Yale Scientific School, has well 
fitted him to engage in this business. He confi- 
dently expects, with the aid of Mr. King, an old 
and experienced nitrate manufacturer, to turn out 
an article that shall earn for itself a reputation 
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equaling that of our preserved fruits or the New- 
house traps. 


—A party walking to the Villa met a company of 
tramping gypsies who saluted them with the inter- 
rogatory, “Is there a Community like the Walling- 
ford Community about here?” Being answered in 
the affirmative they patronizingly added, “‘ We have 
just come from Wallingford.” Whew! Has the 
fame of the Community gone abroad as a tramp- 
station? The tramps used to tell us sometimes at 
W. C. that they were traveling from Buffalo or 
Rochester to some place east, and we didn’t always 
think they meant it. But perhaps they did, and 
intend to make our home one of their regular sta- 
tions. “Some men have greatness thrust upon 
them.” 


—Just across the hall from our composing-room 
is the box-room. Step in there between the hours 
of ten and eleven in the forenoon and you will find 
it “swarming with many-fingered life,” for at this 
time all of the older children come there for a “ bee.” 
The material for the various boxes used in the 
Silk-department is cut out by machinery, and after 
that, under the superintendence of Miss Constance, 
the children quickly put it into shape. The older 
ones perform the most difficult parts of the labor— 
putting the gold-bronze paper on the edges of the 
covers, glueing the outer paper to the boxes, etc., 
while the younger ones do the simpler work. 
Walter and Deming, little fellows five years old, 
ply their nimble fingers in turning down the edges» 
while those next older deftly stay them with firm 
brown paper. They are all cheerful, busy workers 
and commended by Miss C. 


—We are listening to Robert Dale Owen’s “ De- 
batable Land” at seven o’clock. The following 
note from J. H. N. read at the first reading, intro- 
duced us to the book : 


“ The fore part of Owen’s book is an address to 
the Protestant Clergy, showing them by elaborate 
historical arguments and facts that the Reforma- 
tion was a failure, and why it was a failure. There 
is much in it that is interesting and instructive, but 
it is likely to be rather dry and abstruse to our 
folks. There are some things that are quite offen- 
sive to us, as for instance his slashing criticisms of 
Paul, which remind one of Swedenborg and Boyle. 
Private readers perhaps will do well to read the 
whole of it; but for a public entertainment I would 
recommend to begin at the 154th page. The re- 
mainder of the address to the 180th page, and 
Book I. of the main work, extending to the 280th 
page, will still be argumentative and comparatively 
dull; yet I think our folks will generally under- 
stand and appreciate this part. All that comes af- 
terward will be intensely interesting and mostly 
matter of fact. It would add much to the interest 
of the whole, if there could be a preliminary course 
of reading, showing that Owen was an atheist in 
early life, and tracing his connection with Animal 
Magnetism, as set forth in “the Berean” under an 
article on that subject. His present position is 
that of a, special and devout champion of Chris- 
tianity ; with various drawbacks of course, but none 
of any consequence in relation to the alleged mira- 
cles of the gospel, or even of the Old Testament. 
You will find him to be the great head-center of 
Spiritualism, marshaling all its forces to the sup- 
port of Christianity. That is just what I always 
expected and predicted as the out-come of Spirit- 
itualism, but I confess I was astonished to find that 
Robert Dale Owen himself was, in some sense, the 
Paul, whose conversion and championship has 
brought it about. And it should be understood 
that his advance with all its drawbacks is far be- 
yond, not merely the position of the old atheists or 
the new materialists, but beyond that of the Uni- 
tarians and Emersonians, inasmuch as he heartily 
endorses and fortifies the entire record of Bible 





miracles, which the Massachusetts Rationalists, 
following the German, are always carping at and 
frittering away.” 


—Of'all our visitors the minister is the most 
curious. He is reserved about himself; he never 
registers his name ; it is by accident if we find out 
his dignity ; but he seems to think that this poor 
family is amenable to the right of search, inside 
and out, from garret to basement, and by every 
self-appointed committee that is pleased to take up 
the investigation. He comes saying to himself, 
This is the day, and this is the man to solve this 
provoking mystery. He prys and pushes, and it 
is treason for us to have a private apartment, or 
any affairs that we reserve from the eyes of stran- 
gers. A recent specimen of this class afforded us 
some amusement. ‘ Madame,” said he to a lady 
that he met, “I want to see the zz¢ernal workings 
of this institution ; can you give me any directions 
by which I can do that?” “I will speak to the 
guide,” said she, “ he will take you round.” “No, 
I have been round,” said he; “I have seen your 
house and grounds ; all very fine, but show these 
things to other visitors; I came to see the zz- 
terior working of the concern; can’t you take 
me somewhere and show me that?” He was con- 
ducted to the printing-office and school-room, 
and to various centers of home industry, but he 
continued gruff and dissatisfied. He tried a 
door that would not open. “I will open that door 
for you,” said a young man, taking a key from his 
pocket, “but there is nothing to see there, only 
silk-boxes, desks, counters, and so on. ‘ Poh,” 
said the inquisitor, “I don’t want to see them ; 
can’t you tell me where I can go and see the znéer- 
nal workings of the institution? That is what I 
want!” Desperate man! what was he thinking 
of? Did he imagine that we could show him a main- 
spring all coiled up somewhere in a glass case? or 
that we could take him toa sanctum deep in the 
recesses of the house where a man is closeted pul- 
ling wires? or, less metaphorically, did he think 
we could show him the heart and brain of this live 
Community ? He went away chagrined at seeing 
nothing that he came to see. “ He ought to have 
been invited to offer himself for criticism,” said one 
hearing of his dilemma; “that would have given 
him the best idea of the internal working of this 
institution, he could possibly get.’ But a wag 
whispered, “I would have told him that the insti- 
tution didn’t work only nights and had to have 
darkened rooms, just as the spirits do. That 
would have satisfied him.” 


—Tuesday (9th), the sun rose bright and clear, 
and, earlier in the morning than usual could be 
heard the pattering of little feet along the hall, and 
children’s excited voices saying “ We are going to 
Joppa to-day”—“ This is the day we are all going 
to Joppa,” etc., etc. Before train-time the ten lit- 
tle ones, ranging from three to five years old, 
were ready with their attendants to start. “I’ve 
never been to Joppa before,” said little Ruther- 
ford; and indeed, it was the first journey for 
them all. “Mr. George,” seated in the cars with 
two little black-eyed boys in his lap, might easily 
pass for the father of twins, but when we got out 
at Fish Creek station, with our ten so nearly of an 
age mustered on the platform, every guesser on the 
train had to give up until told to what family these 
children belonged. It is halfa mile from the sta- 
tion to the ferry, and, as the road is very sandy and 
we. had our baskets to carry, we were in doubt 
whether the children could walk so far ; but good 
luck attended us ; a farmer with his team drove up 
to the platform and agreed to take our load. So 
we put in our baskets, and soon the little band 
were all snugly seated on a blanket in the bottom 
of the wagon. A cluster of such merry, innocent 
faces is a rare sight, and the farmer knew it, for 





he looked around and smiled many times before he 
reached the ferry. We walked behind to see that 
none of the ten fell out, and before starting off in 
the boat counted them again to make sure that all 
were there. “I aint afraid on the ferry-boat, am 
I?” said a four-year-old bravely. The pulling of 
the boat across the river by means of a rope 
stretched from shore to shore was witnessed with 
intense interest by the youngsters, and no doubt it 
afforded the plot for innumerable plays in the fu- 
ture. The Lodge was soon reached and greeted 
with exclamations, “Is this our nice new house ?” 
“Is this Joppa?” ‘ Let us move our Community 
down here!” Shoes and stockings were soon off 
and play-clothes on; they were ready for a 
game on the sandy shore of the lake; miniature 
wells were dug, mounds built and railroad embank- 
ments raised. Mr. Dutton, our gymnast, turned 
hand-springs and summersaults to the wonder and 
delight of the juvenile spectators. The little ones 
keeled over and over to their heart’s content, chased 
grasshoppers and waded along the margin of the 
lake with their trowsers rolled up. But if you had 
seen them go in bathing and had heard their shouts 
of laughter, you would not soon forget it. They 
seemed like a band of cherubs, or like so many 
cupids as they waded, rolled and tumbled in the 
clear, warm, shallow water. Next came luncheon, 
and then a row out on the lake with permission to 
dip their hands into the water over the sides of the 
boat and make a ripple with their tiny fingers. 
“When I was out in the boat,” said Dorr after we 
got back, “I saw a man shoot a bird with a fire- 
cracker.” “ That was n’ta fire-cracker,” responded 
Pip, “that was a gun.”’ “ Yes it was a fire-cracker,” 
maintained Dorr, “for I sawit.” After an hour’s 
nap up Stairs, all hands were ready for dinner, 
and then a row on the river, and it was time to go 
home ; and home they went without a mishap or a 
tear. Since their return, the exploits at Joppa 
are rehearsed daily, especially the bath in the lake. 
“We went out in the real deep water and jumped 
in it,” say the little boys, and add in an impressive 
voice, “And we didn’t die, nor we didn’t get 
drowned neither 


—On Wednesday last (roth) we had a call from 
another musical genius—registered on our book as 
“Harry Hardy, Rochdale, England.” When a 
short, thick-set young man, with sharp, spirited 
eyes, a good-natured mouth and waggish air, walk- 
ed on the stage and seated himself before the 
piano, we anticipated something common-place ; 
but when he once plied his nimble, musical fingers 
to the keys, we thought differently. To be sure he 
dashed into a song of the low-comedy sort without 
the least hesitation, shocking the fastidious taste 
of many not a little. But the execution of 
even this style of song was very clever. His 
manner of standing and accompanying himself 
with his left hand, and as the fit seized him, ges- 
ticulating with his right, playing and dancing and 
singing and acting all at once, keeping the most 
perfect time and tune, and throwing all the gro- 
tesqueness possible into his attitudes, was inex- 
pressibly funny. Such flexibility of face and fea- 
tures, body, hands and fingers! Who and what 
was Mr. Harry Hardy? A low comedian or a 
“variety-man?” He seemed equal to anything in 
the theatrical line, we thought. “If he only would 
add refinement to his dexterity,” said one, during 
a pause in the. entertainment, “what a splendid 
musician he would be.” “Ah!” replied another, 
“it is dangerous for people who are brilliant in 
one line to attempt something in another. Prob- 
ably comic singing is his forte.” But we did not 
know our man. After another song, which excited 
the risibles of the audience to the last degree, he 
struck into a piano solo, a fot-pourri of opera- and 
other airs, which went far beyond any piano-playing 
ever heard in our Hall. The instrument seemed 
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alive ; we were reminded of tinkling bells, a show- 
er of pearls, rippling water, rushing wind, rockets 
and cannon—everything, in fact, suggestive of 
sound and action. Chromatics rushed on one 
another in perfect torrents, and arpeggios chased 
up and down the key-board like chain-lightning. 
But with all the haste there was moderation— 
with all the crash of sound there was intense mu- 
sical feeling, so that when he modulated into the 
sweet old air of “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
and came to a variation quivering with triplets and 
trills, the melody sounded clear as a flute to the 
end. “He zs an artist, after all,” was our com- 
ment at the close, “a veritable genius.” We after- 
ward learned that he never “took lessons” on the 
piano, but, being a genius and “all music,” as a 
friend of his termed it, was not long in becoming 
a professional pianist. He has been in this coun- 
try but five years. He has traveled with Mrs. 
Scott Siddons and Parepa Rosa. A wonderful lit- 
tle man, truly ! 


Thursday, Sept. 11th—Gen. Tom Thumb and 
lady, Commodore Nutt and Miss Minnie Warren, 
accompanied by their agent, Mr. Bleeker and niece, 
drove up from Oneida at a little before eleven to- 
day, and spent several hours with us. We stared 
at these famous little men with their big titles 
and dignified ways, and at their pretty little 
lady companions, while they inspected the “re- 
nowned” Oneida Community! The brave Gener- 
al has a flushed face and a figure inclining to 
corpulency, with a gravity of demeanor beyond his 
years, for he is only thirty-five ; his wife, she that 
was Lavinia Warren, is thirty-one. The gallant 
Commodore is a Saxon-haired young man of twen- 
ty-eight, in natty attire, and Miss. Minnie Warren, 
a perfect little cherub of twenty-five years, preserves 
her maidenhood in spite of the blandishments of 
the accomplished Commodore. At half-past twelve 
the Lilliputian quartette held a reception in the 
Hall, passing in review our brigade of light-infan- 
try after a preliminary hand-shaking all round. 
The sportive Commodore then sang a comic song 
or two. Then the showman stepped forward (a 
veteran who has served twenty years under Phin- 
eas T.), the distinguished commanders and the 
ladies forming a front-face line to the audience, 
and the “ladies and gentlemen,” our family and 
hired people, were told that the General’s father 
was a large man and likewise Tom’s brothers ; 
but why he should be a man in miniature was 
not explained to us. Further, that two big bro- 
thers intervened between the birth-days of the 
two sisters before us, and that the Commodore’s 
father was a man of more than ordinary weight 
and dimensions. Then followed a brief account of 
a tour around the world which the veteran had con- 
ducted with vast success. The Tom Thumb 


troupe left New York in June, 1869, traveling west- 


ward. They performed with ec/a¢ at the court of 
Brigham, in Utah, at San Francisco, and all up 
and down the Pacific slope. In November they 
sailed for Yeddo, Shanghai and Hong Kong, per- 
forming at those places in the native theaters be- 
fore crowds on crowds of heathen Chinee. Cey- 
lon and Australia were explored, and then, landing 
at Madras, the little invincibles traversed three 
thousand miles of Indian soil, encountering all the 
hardships incident, as pluckily as greater people 
do. Egypt and the Holy Land came next, and then 
a long sojourn in the United Kingdom, whence 
they ‘sailed for New York; arriving there just 
three years and one day from the date of depart- 
ure. Let us put on record a fact fresh from the 
mother’s lips, that there was a little, a very little 
Thumb born once, and that it lived to be two 
years and three months:old. The photographs 
extant of a little baby-mother, happy and smiling, 
with a doll of an infant in her arms, are genuine. 





Saturday, 13.—A wild alarm from a Midland en- 
gine followed by loud shouts and cries that “The 
trestle is on fire!” awaken us from our slumbers 
at three o’clock in the morning. A glance through 
our south windows, shows us no less than three fires 
fiercely fanned by the strong southern breeze. A 
hurried dressing, a rush for pails and dippers, 
a half hour’s busy application of water, and all is 
safe. The passenger-train from the south, long 
over-due, cautiously creeps over the weakened 
structure, and we retire. 


NOTES OF AN EVENING MEETING. 


Monday, Sept. 8th—Mr. Noyes.—It is evident 
that the prosperity of the Community, while it is 
having a great influence in favor of Communism 
and religion, is also having an influence on some 
people that is unwholesome. At any rate the im- 
pression comes upon me frequently that we are 
creating a great deal of discontent. That is the effect 
on many who seem to be very friendly to us ; and 
perhaps it is most noticeable in those who have 
had much correspondence with us and have got 
into a great anxiety to join us. The influence of 
the Community on them seems to be to make them 
very discontented ; and the effect of that discon- 
tent on me is to keep me under a great burden. 
I feel as though we were exciting hopes and as- 
pirations that we cannot fulfill, I judge that 
those of us who have much to do with the corres- 
pondence of the CrrcuLAR and with that class of 
visitors who come here to see if they cannot get 
in, are very likely to be affected with something 
corresponding to their discontent. This reflex 
uneasiness isa grievous burden, and one that we 
ought to consider, and try to get rid of. It preys 
on me more than anything else; it is a constant 
load and anxiety, and it comes by spiritual infection, 
I don’t knowof any disease that we are liable to that 
is worse than that ; and in some way or other we 
must clear it out if we would have a happy family, 
and make a home for the good spirit of hea- 
ven; we must keep out of the covetousness and 
lust that expresses itself in so much of our corres- 
pondence. I hardly know what to say to people 
who are so urgent to join us, and I wish the Commu- 
nity would take hold and help me about the matter. 


W. A. H.—1 have been burdened some in that 
way myself; my conscientiousness would get to 
work on the subject. I have not been troubled so 
much lately as I was when I had more to do with 
the correspondence of the CIRCULAR. 


N.—I suppose that a large part of this long- 
ing which harasses people, is really /ust,; it is 
perhaps no better than the feelings of a beggar 
who considers only his own miseries and looks 
with envious hankering on everything that is 
better. It is really a spirit that would devour us. 
It is just the same lust that wicked men have for 
money or for any other good thing ; it is purely a 
selfish coveting. If this is true, then we are not 
bound to satisfy it. God never will fulfill such as- 
pirations ; they are bound to be disappointed. And 
this brings up for consideration the distinction 
between true prayer and false prayer. There is an 
infinite amount of false desire and false prayer 
going on ; and whether it is directed toward us or 
toward God it is the same thing. James makes 
the distinction between true and false prayer when 
he says, “ Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” 
Christ says without limitation, “ Ask and ye shall 
receive ;” but he evidently does not consider it 
true asking when people ask that they may con- 
sume it on their lusts. Before we can get a true 
idea of prayer and make good use of it, we shall 
have to learn what is lust, and what is asking amiss. 
This is the great distinction that we must clearly 
understand in dealing with those who want to join 
us ; and we ought not, and must not, sympathize 





with and be burdened by lust ; we must not listen 
to prayers that come from that direction. 

H. F. S—I don’t know but some of our bad 
experience in taking in members was intended to 
give us wisdom in this matter. 

W. H. W.—This talk brings to mind the way 
in which Christ was thronged and set upon by the 
multitudes in whom his miracles had created de- 
sires and expectations which were really lusts. 
He turned on them and accused them of follow- 
ing him for the loaves and fishes, and upbraided 
them for having a mercenary spirit. 

W. A. H.—The thing that has troubled me is, 
the case of folks that seem to be perfectly honest 
in their devotion to our principles, and are really 
very anxious to join us. _I don’t know as we ought 
to be burdened even by such people. What can we 
do for folks that are sincere in their love for us ? 

E. E. O.—1 think the fact that there is such a 
Community as the O. C., is enough to keepa person 
contented whatever may be his condition. I think 
so about my friends and tell my mother so. I don’t 
feel anxious about her coming here. I felt so about 
myself before I came; I felt as though I could 
wait forever ; and then the way was opened unex- 
pectedly for me to come. 

N.—I think that distinction might be made 
very summarily; if the longing which the Com- 
munity excites in people makes them unhappy, it is 
a false thing—it is a wrong, and an abuse of the 
Community ; for a true appreciation of the Commu- 
nity will make everybody happier right where they 
are, whether they join it or not; it will increase 
their happiness and not their misery. 

A. B.—That is a good point to make. Any one 
who takes the CIRCULAR and accepts its teachings, 
has access to the truths and spirit of the Community, 
on which we depend for our happiness; and that 
should make him tolerably happy just where he is. 

W. A. H.—1 have felt about taking in new 
members, that after all it is the Lord’s work. If 
he wants people to join us he will find a way for 
them to get in. When we have done the most to- 
ward helping people into the Community we have 
sometimes had the poorest luck. 

N.—Children sometimes get into a state where 
they are perfect nuisances to their parents. They 
want, want, want something all the time, and it 
seems to me that this is the effect the Commu- 
nity prosperity is having on many of our corres- _ 
pondents. It increases their wants a great deal 
faster than it satisfies them. It gets them intoa 
whining, teasing spirit, that destroys their own en- 
terprise in the world and makes them feel that they 
can lop on us and make us carry their burdens. I 
think it is our duty to bring up our friends and cor- 
respondents not to tease and whine; thatis the 
way we bring up our children. We must have 
conscience on that side as well as on the other. 

[Note by F H. N.—The above conversation was 
held in the unguarded freedom of a family meeting with- 
out view of publication, and by no means expresses a// 
that we feel and think about our outside friends and 
correspondents. Many of them give us every way more 
help than they ask from us.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





[A botanist traveling in the great Yo Semite Valley, 
writes thus to a friend in the O. C., of his journey- 
ings :] 

Yo Semite Valley, Fuly, 30th, 1873. 

My DEAR FRIEND :—From out my cool hiding- 
place, ’neath the snowy “ Bridal Veil Fall,” I send 
friendly thoughts across the continent, and bid them 
seek your home and heart. J think you would 


like to be here. In this mighty illuminated reg- 
ister of the eternal world-forming laws of nature, 
I’m sure you would gaze with awe, and be thankful 
for the revelation. It is many days since we (the 
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school-teacher of last summer’s campaign, and 
myself) begin our devotion at this shrine. The 
days glide by with hurried preparations ; long 
walks. for flowers ’neath the sheltering rocks, skur- 
rying rides across the flat enclosure to a distant 
lake to see the sun rise on the mountain-peaks 
mirrored in its bosom, or in weary clamberings up 
the flower- and snow-crowned peaks that sentinel 
Yo Semite. 

More than a month since, we left our far home, 
and have passed through the combe and along the 
ridge of the high Sierras, discovering many a rare 
flower, grove of trees and grassy valley. But for 
other weary leagues every sign of vegetation near 
the earth was totally eaten up by numerous flocks 
of sheep, and on still other leagues of the road 
there was a thick coat of dust, overlying flower, 
fruit and foliage. 

We travel with our own conveyance, and are 
much better equipped for pressing flowers than 
last season, though relying stillon eastern botanists 
to classify our new specimens. I shall have no 
time to prepare and forward plants, even to Prof. 
Bolander, until the flower-season is over. Then 
after he reports on my specimens, I will arrange 
for the six eastern botanists with whom I have 
agreed to exchange. 

This will require a good part of the winter, but I 
shall forward them as soon as possible. On my ar- 
rival here two excellent botanists, Dr. Kellogg and 
Mrs. Carr, both of San Francisco, were just about 
starting out of the valley on a tour towards Mono 
Lake, to be gone till cold weather. I regretted 
that I could not have the benefit of their learning. 
We went two days with them and climbed “ Clouds 
Rest,” a lofty peak 10,500 feet high. The top was 
clothed with Primula suffruticosa and Penstemon 
confertus var. purpurea, Gray. Although this 
peak is nearly as high as Lassen’s, yet it is so 
much further south that the flora is less varied and 
there is but little snow. 

Calaveras County, Cal., Aug. 5th.—Long hours 
have I been wandering in the Mammoth Grove— 
wandering, wondering and worshiping. The longer 
I gazed the more monstrous these giants of the for- 
est appeared ; the more I measured and counted 
and estimated and compared, the more I was as- 
tonished and impelled to lay my hand on my 
mouth and murmur, “ Mighty, living monuments of 
a past and prodigious race ; we thank you, God, for 
this assurance based on three thousand years ex- 
perience, that san may live forever.” I cannot 
describe the “ Big Trees,” but the following ex- 
tracts from a printed description, will give you 
some idea of them: 

“ The grove contains ten trees each thirty feet in di- 
ameter, and over seventy that are between fifteen and 
thirty feet. Hittell, in his ‘‘ Resources of California,” 
says: “One of the trees which is down—‘ The Father 
of the Forest’—must have been four hundred and fifty 
fect high and forty feet in diameter.’ In 1853, one of 
the largest trees, ninety-two feet in circumference and 
over three hundred feet high, was cut down. Five men 
worked twenty-five days in felling it, using large augers. 
The stump of this tree has been smoothed off, and now 
easily accommodates thirty-two dancers. Theatrical per- 
formances have been held upon it, and in 1858, a news- 
paper, Zhe Big Tree Bulletin, was printed there. 

“ Near the stump lies a section of the trank ; this is 
twenty-five feet in diameter and twenty feet long; be- 
yond lies the immense trunk as it fell, measuring three 
hundred and two feet from the base of the stump to its 
extremity. Upon this was situated a bar-room and ten- 
pin alley, stretching along its upper surface for a dis- 
tance of eighty-one feet, affording ample space for two 
alley-beds, side by side. * * ad * 

“South of the ‘ Pioneer’s Cabin,’ seventy yards in the 
center of the Grove, is a tree two hundred and eighty 
feet high, seventeen feet in diameter, singularly hollowed 
out on one side by fire, and named ‘ Pluto’s Chimney.’ 
The ‘Chimney’ made by the fire is on the north side, 
and extends from the ground ninety feet upward. A 





hundred feet north of the ‘ Pioneer’s Cabin’ stands the 
*Quartette’ cluster, the highest of which is two hun- 
hundred and twenty feet ; and fifty yards east of this is 
a healthy young tree thirteen feet in diameter, two hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, named in 1865 by a San Fran- 
cisco lady, ‘America,’ It has been well named. * * 
A few steps further brings us to the ‘ Fallen Monarch,’ 
the base section of a hugh trunk which has to all ap- 
pearance been down for centuries. It is still eighteen 
feet in diameter, though all the bark and muh of the 
wood have been wasted away by time. What is left is 
perfectly sound; but the upper half or two-thirds, 
which struck the earth with greatest force in its fall, has 
all disappeared, and trees nearly a century old are 
growing where it struck. This tree must have been 
over three hundred feet high and twenty-five feet in 
diameter. * * * 

“ Standing near the uprooted base of ‘ The Father of 
the Forest,’ the scene is grand and beautiful beyond 
description: the ‘Father’ long since bowed his head 
in the dust, yet how stupendous even in his ruin? He 
measures one hundred and twelve feet in circumference 
at the base, and can be traced three hundred feet, where 
the trunk was broken by falling against another tree ; 
it here measures sixteen feet in diameter, and according 
to the average taper of the other trees, this venerable 
giant must have been four hundred and fifty feet in hight 
when standing. A hollow chamber or burnt cavity ex- 
tends through the trunk two hundred feet, large enough 
for a person to ride through ; near its base a never fail- 
ing spring of water is found. Walking upon the trunk 
and looking from its uprooted base, the mind can scarce 
conceive its prodigious dimensions; while on the other 
hand tower his giant sons and daughters, forming the 
most impressive scene in the forest. * * * * 

‘“‘ Emerging into the open space near the carriage road, 
we reach ‘ The Beauty of the Forest,’ the “ Two Sen- 
tinels,’ and ‘Old Dowd.’ These are of the first and 
second class. One of the ‘Sentinels’ measures three 
hundred and fifteen feet in hight. In this part of the 
Grove close observation will detect a number of young 
trees—say from ten to three hundred years old, and from 
forty to two hundred feet high. They are all growing 
finely, and promise—barring accidents of wind and fire 
—to be well-brought-up, middle-aged trees of their kind 
in about one thousand years.” 

Having returned in June last from a trip of two 
hundred miles up north, I started June 2oth 
southward, accompanied by the school-master 
of last summer’s excursion and two lady teachers. 
We proceeded via Webber and Independence 
Lakes to the grand mountain sea of Tahoe, where 
we botanized and sailed for two weeks, when one 
of our ladies becoming quite sick both had to be 
taken home, while the school-master and myself 
continued our lonely way. But the scenery of the 
mountain soon dispelled sadness. Celebrating the 
“ Fourth” in a large open grove of Pinus contorta 
(called here Tamarack) on the prettiest cove of 
Tahoe, we pushed on with our little black ponies 
and covered wagon to Fallen Leaf Lake, and en- 
joyed for a long evening the snow-capped moun- 
tain reflection in its placid bosom. Then up 
through valley after valley, past rock and spur and 
lofty peak, until ninety miles were past and a vast 
forest of immense pine trees received us. Disdain- 
ing to question any one or consult the guide, on 
we slowly moved past sugar pines that must meas- 
ure seven or eight feet in diameter, when the 
school-master exclaimed, ‘ Nothing can beat 
them but the Sequoias.” We here resolved to ex- 
tend our trip one hundred miles further, as it might 
be the last chance in our lives to visit the Yo Semi- 
te valley. So said, so done; but not till after 
many a weary mile through soil-denuded mining- 
lands, many a league of rolling red dust and under 
a flaming torrid sun. From this assemblage of 
horrors it was to the advantage of Yo Semite to be 
suddenly dropped three thousand feet behind its 
cool sheltering walls. We think there never was 
such a delightful place. Capt. Hall’s eternal home 
in the icebergs, alone can excel it in dog-days. 
‘There for two weeks we looked and bathed, and 





fished ; walked, rode and climbed, from end to 
end, from side to side, from lowest cave to highest 
peak, and all the while the wonder grew. “ Whence 
came this mighty chasm, through peaks that part 
the sky?” 

Now we resolve to add a fourth number to the 
wonderful things to be seen on this trip, and turn- 
ing aside into Nevada we propose to take a dive 
into the deep shafts of the Virginia silver mines. 
Could we but recover there the coin spent on our 
journey here—forbid the sordid thought! ’Tis 
enough, our trip will be rounded, our wagon loaded 
and our memories thronged; who could ask for 
more? From my bower among the yews, I greet 
you, I think of you. 

Your friend in the amiable science of Botany, 

j. @. &. 


—It is hard to make a chuice of the most beautiful 
passage in a book which is so gemmed with beautiful 
passages as the Bible ; but it is certain that not many 
things within its lids may take rank above the exquisite 
story of Joseph. Who taught those ancient writers their 
simplicity of language, their felicity of expression, their 
pathos, and above all, their faculty of sinking them- 
selves entirely out of sight of the reader and making the 
narrative stand out alone and seem to tell itself? Shaks- 
peare is always present when one reads his book ; 
Macaulay is present when we follow the march of his 
stately sentences ; but the Old Testament writers are 
hidden from view.—Mark Twain. 


THE NEWS. 





The will of the late Lewis Tappan is contested by 
his daughter. 

The Danish Government has directed the Order of 
Internationals to be dissolved, and two of its principal 
officers have been sentenced to State prison for three 
years. 

The last installment of the French war idemnnity has 
been paid and the German government has notified the 
French officials that the German occupation of France 
has legally ended. 


The Pullman Palace Car Co. have ordered its con- 
ductors to exclude all peddlers from its cars except at 
the request of passengers. Now let all car and rail- 
road companies follow suit. 


A party of Mormon emigrants while passing through 
Paris on their way to America, were notified by the Pre- 
fect of Police that if they attempted to hold their religious 
exercises in public they would be expelled from the 
city. 

On Saturday, Sept. 6th, the great block of buildings in 
Havana, known as the Plaza Vapor, was destroyed by 
fire. Upward of 2,500 people who occupied the build- 
ings are homeless, and nearly all lost everything. The 
total loss is variously estimated at from $3,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. The insurance is only about $500,000. 

The Daily Graphic’s balloon did not start for Europe 
on Wednesday. In an attempt to inflate the monster 
air-ship it became so unmanageable that it was found 
necessary to cut a large hole in the canvas and allow 
the gas to escape. The present prospect for a success- 
ful aérial voyage to Europe, or anywhere else in that 
balloon, looks exceedingly dubious. 

The Geneva award of $15,500,000 was paid into the 
U. S. Treasury on Sept. gth, by Sir Edward Thornton, 
British Minister at Washington, and Edward Mortimer 
Archibald, Consul General at New York. The certifi- 
cates of deposit were furnished by three prominent 
banking firms of New York, acting as agents of the 
British Government. Drexal, Morgan & Co., Morton 
Bliss & Co., Jay Cooke & Co. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the packing business 
in Baltimore may be gathered from the statistics fur- 
nished by one of the twenty-five houses engaged in this 
business. J. C. Mahony & Co, consumed 700 bushels of 
peaches per day during the past season, and during the 
oyster season about 3500 bushels per day of oysters were 
packed for summer use, and 1500 bushels of raw ones 
were packed in ice each day for winter use. 


The expedition of Prof. Marsh, of Yale College, has 
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been very successful. He has discovered no less than 
twenty-one different species of the horse family, all 
American. Some were no larger than a fox. Also fos- 
sil mosquitoes, flies and bed-bugs, bats, monkeys, ’pos- 
sums, foxes, huge turtles, crocodiles, lizards, serpents, a 
gigantic pachyderm nearly as large as an elephant, a 
ruminating hog, a gigantic rhinoceros, extinct camels, 
and one carniverous animal larger than a lion. 

Senor Castelar has demanded as conditions upon 
which he would accept office that he be impowered to 
increase the army, purchase 500,000 rifles, organize the 
militia, impose forced loans, if necessary up to five hun- 
dred million reals, to meet the expenses of the war 
against the Carlists and insurgents. He also demanded 
the authority to suspend constitutional guarantees when 
in his judgment such means become necessary. The 
Cortez unanimously voted to confer all the powers 
demanded. 

The Paterson Guardian says: ‘The lease between 
the New Jersey Midland and the New York and Os- 
wego Midland Railway Companies has been consum- 
mated. The lease is perpetual and guarantees the 
payment of seven per cent. interest on the bonds of the 
New Jersey Company, after their floating debt is paid 
which will take about three months. The lease can at 
any time be nullified by the New Jersey Company if the 
New York and Oswego Company fail for three success- 
ive days to fulfill their part of the contract.” 


Traces of the missing crew of the Polaris have been 
discovered near Littleton’s Island. From the journal left 
by Capt. Buddington we learn that the Polaris never 
left her anchorage after the departure of Tyson and his 
party, but remained in the ice until August, 1873, when 
she sunk at her moorings and was abandoned by the 
crew who had used parts of the vessel in building 
two boats. It is supposed that Captain Buddington 
and his men have been picked up by some whaling 
vessel and are now on their return home. The Tigress 
will, however, continue the search. 

The great sale of the Hon. Samuel Campbell’s entire 
herd of short-horns took place at New York Mills on 
Sept. roth. It was largely attended by stock-rais- 
ers from all parts of the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. ‘The sale began at 1 P. M., and by six o’clock 
the entire stock of 113 short-horns was sold, realizing 
$354,220. The English delegation, including Lord 
Elmersdale, were among the most active of bidders and 
carried off the great prize cow, the 8th Duchess of 
Geneva, for $40,600. A five-months’ calf of this cow 
was sold to A. G. Alexander of Kentucky, for $27,000. 
Eleven cows of the Duchess family sold for $238,000, an 
average of over $21,700. Of these, six go to England, 
at a cost of $147,700, and five remain here at a cost of 
$91,700. 


THE FLY PEST. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—The article in a late number 
of your paper on the fly pest, will be fully sympa- 
thized with by all house-keepers. We have tried 
various remedies to abate this nuisance the present 
season, but none more effectual than the following: 
A simple frame a little smaller than the lower win- 
dow-sash covered tightly with fine netting, inserted 
in the window on a hot summer’s day, will ex- 
clude the flies without excluding the air. A wire 
net answers the same purpose but it is more expen- 
sive. A late writer has told us a good way to 
clear the flies from our rooms : 

“Cut old newspapers in strips, an inch or an 
inch and a-half wide, nearly the whole of the sheet, 
leaving only about two inches uncut at the top. 
Take a smooth round stick about two feet long (or 
according to the hight of the room), and laying 
three or four of these cut papers together, wind the 
uncut part about the stick. Tie the paper on with 
a strong twine, very tightly, so that it will not slip, 
leaving the long ribbons of paper hanging loose, 
and you have a most effectual fly-brush. Keep 
one on hand for the kitchen, and two for the parlor 
and dining-room. If the flies have secured an 
entrance during the dishing of dinner, when it is 
served, spread a large piece of netting over the 
table to protect the food from dust, and let two 





persons take each a fly-brush, and standing oppo- 
site the door, swing the brush in concert through 
the room swiftly, toward the door, and it will be 
amusing and gratifying to observe how hastily the 
intruders will vacate the premises.” 

The above operation may be greatly facilitated 
by darkening the room; the flies will readily take 
wing for the adjacent lighter apartment, and if still 
pursued, from there to the next, and so on till they 
are fairly out of the house. Then is your time to 
fortify yourself against their further invasion, by 
barring your windows with netting. After break- 
fast is out of the way and the morning chores done, 
the flies should be driven abroad, windows and 
doors guarded, and thorough vigilance instituted ; 
and you may succeed in freeing yourself from flies. 
This is the only genuine preventive, and I am 
aware that it is practicable in none but rather small 
houses. O. H. M. 


—The following story of Signor Blitz is told as having 
happened on a Western train some years ago: “As the 
cars stopped, an apple-boy rushed in, and Blitz, after 
patronizing him, cut open an apple and took a silver 
half-dollar out of it, greatly to the boy’s astonishment. 
‘If that’s the kind of fruit you sell, I’ll take another, 
said Blitz, which he did, and lo! there was another half- 
dollar inside it. Blitz assuming great excitement, then 
asked the boy what he would take for the whole basket 
of apples, saying it would be a grand speculation. But 
the lad refused to sell even at five cents apiece, and on 
leaving the station, Blitz saw him seated by the wall, 
cutting open his unsold apples, in a vain search for sil- 
ver half-dollars.” [Selected. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss M. L., Germania, Wis.—lf you will get your foot meas- 
ured and send us the measure, we will make you a pair of the 
“* final shoes.’”’ The price ranges from $3.50 to $4,50, according to 
the material used. 

W. B., Banbury, England.—Cash can be forwarded to 
us by a draft or bill of exchange on New York, by order of the O. C. 
Or, you can send a post office order payable toO.C. at New York 
post-office.—The subscription of the CrrcuLar for one year, includ- 
ing postage, is $2.52 U. S. currency. 

H. F. L., Millerstown, Penn.—We cannot account for the sub- 
scribers of your place not receiving the CircuLar regularly, as the 
names are all right on our books, and the papers are mailed prompt- 
1y at this office every week. We can easier explain your getting two 
papers, from the fact that it occasionally happens in folding that two 
papers get folded together. We shall endeavor to avoid the mis- 
take in future. 


The 0. G, Gook~Book 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Contains a!l the secrets of the 

COMMUNITY KITCHEN. 
It gives the most approved 0, C. receipts for 
making 
BREAD, 

SHORTCAKE, 

CAKE, 
SAUCES, &e. 








It telis the 0. C. manner of 


COOKING YVECRTABLES 
And explains the 0. C. method of 
PRESERVING FRUITS. 


It gives the best wisdom of the 0. C, mothers 
and nurses in respect to 





FOOD FOR BABIES, 


and contains other interesting and valuable 
matter. 


A 16mo pamphlet of 50 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, (K] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
ill d Catal made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





